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has intense feelings for men only when she can subordinate herself
to their superior power.

We consider Genia an emotionally disturbed personality that
succeeds in feeling superior through a socio-ideologic rationalization
of her neurotic or instinctual-actions. Her sexual urge is thus not
freed from its fetters through the change in the cultural demands;
nor is she a personality that is changed by social influences. What
she represents is the effect of an ideology on predetermined, chiefly
unconscious psychic processes in a personality with an immature
and therefore disturbed emotional life.

However, the mobilization and strengthening of such reactions,
above all Genia's liberation from guilt feelings, results from the
social conditions. The shortage of apartment space, the ardent
desire to do something for the cause, l^ck of time for emotional
relationships, in brief, the emergency atmosphere of the revolution,
all help to create numerous Genias. We have the impression that
they can be found most frequently in certain intellectual circles;
they are perhaps the product of a generation that, even in less
radical milieu, considers work, ideals, and intellectuality to be
compensations for the weakness and shallowness of its emotional life.

Maria Stepanovna, Olga Sergeyevna, and Genia use their social
ideology to conceal and rationalize their purely individual motives,
in a manner which is often useful for the community. In Maria, a
desire for individual liberation and the belief in woman's right to
self-determination merge into a social ideal that takes the place of
warm love emotions. Olga considers the neurotic split in her love
feelings an expression of freedom and permits herself recklessly to
gratify her aggression against the other woman, without experiencing
social feelings of guilt because she looks upon her actions as those of a
fighter for progress. Genia, the most infantile of the three, who
regresse farthest into the past in her emotional life, paradoxically
become the proponent of what is supposed to be the greatest step
forward in woman's emancipation.1

The individual psychologic problems are not always so obvious
as in these representatives of three generations of women. But we
can say that the relation between psychologic factors and cultural

1 The term infantile is here used in a purely psychologic sense and does not imply any
social va ue judgment. Under certain conditions, a type of behaviour that stems from
psychologically infantile sources, like rebellion against authority, may be more adapted
to reality and more rational than so-called "adult" behaviour that conforms to the
demands of society. Immature individuals are often in the van of social development,
and progress is inaugurated by the unsatisfied individual who strives for freedom- The
fact that their bondage may lie in their own souls, and that they project tlw causes for it
is, tbe otiside world, doie not aflfcct the social value oft&eir ^ctroms.